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MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE OF JOSIAH WHITE, 
FORMERLY OF MOUNT HOLLY. 
When a bey, the writer, of rather editor, of 


he following pages was requested by his father 
to» Copy a MS. volume bearing the above 
title, the production of ‘Thomas Pryor, now de- 
ceased, of Kensington. The book had been bor 
rowed of the author for this purpose, but whether 
under stipul 


small 


ition of secrecy, or otherwise, cannot 
the borrower as well as the 
being no more. It was, however, evidently 
written for publication, and it is presumed that 
the present eflort to throw into a more systemat- 


form, a crude detail of valuable t-«- . 
rcee WH HO Objection trom any quarter. These 


facts are here given, in substance, as found in the 
original, without gloss or comment. Notwith- 
standing the extraordinary, and even miraculous 
‘haracter of many, there are witnesses yet living 
who can either themselves testify to their truth, 
or bring forward traditionary evidence of their 
existence not easily to be resisted. There is, in- 
dependent of the marvellous in their nature, am- 
ply enough to command the attention of an in- 
quiring mind, to be gathered from the circumstan- 
ces related herein, exhibiting, as they do, the 
sterling character of the Quaker of other times— 
of the innocence, the simplicity, the integrity and 
universal love for their fellow-men, of that band 
of Christians who made these colonies the pasto- 
ral Arcadia of the poets, and the era of their gol- 
den age. Nor will the outline be without its in- 
terest to the pursuers of science,—for we have 
here presented a confirmation of the wonderful 
power of the vegetable materia medica in the 


now be ascertained, 


lend rf 


ical 


cure of diseases—a power, in its exercise, long 
claimed for the Aborigines of this country, and 


even now extensively practised on, under their 
supposed sanction, among the more illiterate of 
our fellow-citizens. It is to be regretted that the 
materials for this little sketch are thus scanty and 
imperfect. In the long life of a man so active, 
and withal so remarkable in his movements, much, 
no doubt, must have taken place worthy of record 
for the instruction of posterity. But generations 
have passed away since some even of these events 
occurred, and the sources of inquiry have been 
closed by the lapse of time. ‘The ground, too, 
on which the biographer of the subject of this 
memoir must tread, would, to the world at large, 
appear too like the territories of the romancer for 
belief. Some of the facts are, however, well 
known to the aged residents of the vicinity; and 
those whose minds are skeptical in regard to 


whatever is out of the usual order of nature, must 
be left to that Being whose power and presence 
are every where and at all times able to 
change as to continue the so-called laws by which 
his creation moves, whenever 
may see meet. 


as 


his wisdom he 


Josiah White was born near Aloes Creek, 
Salem County, State of New Jersey, on the 21st 
of 6th month, 1705. Of his earlier life little is 
known, except that he was ever, even in the years 
of his childhood, of a sober, conscientious turn of 
mind. 


From the account of one of his descendants, it 


appears he was left an orphan while yet of tender 


age, and by reason of the subsequent marriage of 
his mother, deprived of his patrimonial estate and 
bound out as an apprentice to a weaver in the 
neighborhood. in this situation, thrown entirely 
upon his own resources, and deprived of all pro- 
tection from his family, he acquired the reputa- 
tion of a patient and ingenious lad; so much so, 
that where perseverance and ingenuity were re- 
quisite, he generally was selected to accomplish 
the task. 

These, with great energy of character, and 
sound judgment, brought him forward in a propo- 
sition to place a dam across Aloes (or Alloways) 
Creek, for the purpese of making extensive mea- 
dows above it. At this period, such an under- 
taking had not probably been witnessed in West 
Jersey; yet, nevertheless, the confidence of the, 


. public wag ficient toe e see 
entrust Wecution ismbrac We * ecordingly! 


oaainaied for, and satisfactorily S alicasiad the 
job; but owing to a clause in 
which provided that the dam should stand one 
year to entitle him to full payment, he lost the 
fruits of his enterprize. An ill-natured neighbor 
one night previously to its expiration, cul a pas- 
sage through the embankment, and the water thus 
admitted scon carried away the sand and materi- 
als of which it was composed. By this act of ma- 
levolence he was broken up in_ business, and 
shortly afterwards left that section of country to 
settle at Mount Ilolly, where he bought a neck 
of land, as stated below. 


An anecdote, Jlustrative of his singleness of 
heart for the Truth, is recorded in the volume 
above mentioned, by ‘T. Pryor, who heard him 
relate it. A Friend, travelling for that purpose, 
of the name of John Salkeld, amongst others, ap- 
pointed a meeting to be held at Salem, at which 
Josiah, then quite a lad, attended. Whilst walk- 
ing there, he was overtaken on the road by John, 
who, being mounted on a handsome horse, rode 
by him at rather a rapid pace. Knowing this to 
be the person who had appointed the meeting he 
was then going to, and seeing him brush by so 
briskly, he felt his mind greatly discouraged, anu 
anticipated little else than an unprofitable sitting. 
In this mood he reached the house, and took the 
farthest seat he could find behind the door, very 
ill at ease because of the stranger riding so fast. 
He had not sat long, however, before John got 
up, and commenced by saying, that his religion 
was not patched on his back, to be shaken off by 
the trotting of a horse. It seems he was late, 
and had travelled fast to get there in season; and 
this introduction to his discourse was so singular- 
ly adapted to do away the uneasiness the lad had 
imbibed from seeing him ride so fast, that a train 
of serious reflections was thereby introduced, he 


the agreement, 


well knowing that the speaker dno outward in- 
formation of his mental inquietude. 

At what time, continues the nc ‘ative of 
Pryor, he removed from the neig! od of 
birth is not accurately known, but may be inferred 
to have taken place early in life, from the fact that 
after having served an apprenticeship as a weaver, 
he purchased a neck of land in Mount Holly for 
the sum of fifty pounds. 


T 


hie 
ls 


On this he managed, by 
his industry and perseverance, to build a fulling 
miil, and 


he 


a comfortable dwelling house, in which 
resided during the remainder of his life. 

In the 1734, he married Rebecca, the 
daughter of Josiah and Amy Ferster, of Evesham, 
in Burlington 


year 


o 
County. Of his father-in-law, the 
following account was published in the Philadel- 
phia Gazette for January 18, 1770. 

**On the 11th instant was interred in the Qua- 
kers’ burial place, at Evesham, Burlington Coun- 
ty, the remains of who died 


the 88th 


Josiah Forster, 
that place two days before, 


his age. 


at 
| in year of 
rill the springs of action wore out by 


dec of time he 


say was always an industrious man, 
studying to be quiet, and minding his own busi- 


ness, and with the blessings of Providence. 


pro- 
vided carefully for his family. 


clously 


He was re! 
uniform and very unexceptionable in his conduct. 
Such was the regularity of his life and his tem- 
perance, that he never took a vomit or purge, nor 


was he ever overcome bv strong drink: such was 


aw, 


his hae ae 


r was | aver sued any body 
«' as We 


ever sued himse ™ 


Justatr: Porscus—+ ae *QnOUt sSTAWUE 
His wife, Amy, sprang from the Burden 
from whom, it is said, Bordentown, on the 
ware, 

Being thus regularly settled v= hi 
oO me at ind 
domestic avocations occupied the attention of the 


at 


amily, 
Dela- 

derived its name. 

DV 


fe, though 


his business 


ans a very early age, 


t of this memoir, and confined him indus- 
triously to the acquisition of enough from the 
to maintain the relations of the « Most me 
thus employed, have little leisuse to extend the 
sphere of their usefulness beyond the pale of their 
H id such. 
however, been his disposition, an apology might 
be for the obtrusion of a_ history 
public attention, calculated neither to interest or 
instruct. But it far otherwise 

White. His wants were few and simple—his in- 
dustry untiring and ever active—and his economy 
of time and labor such, that after ab indantly fu! 
filling all which private duty required, he | had an 
ple leisure to devote both to the te mporal and 
And it is in 


subjec 
one 


ver. 


own immediate dependants or kindred. 


necessary on 


was with Josiah 


his fellow-men. 
this capacity of physician to both body and soul, 
without fee or reward, or motive the 
that he shines, although hum- 
nent in 


spiritual welfare of 
bevond de- 
sire of doing good, 


ble in the extent of his sphere, yet pre-em 


lustre. It is here, also, that bis “irtue and suc- 
cess were equal; both wonderful beyond beliet 
except to those who have been favored to know 
that the Holy Spirit is as operative now as in the 


days of the Apostles. As a physician to the body 
he was certainly unique in modern times, acting 
not only without the aid of scientific art, but in 

In this capacity, therefore, 


defiance of its rules. 


let us first contemplate his career. 

Throughout life his attention had been closely 
directed to the study of Botany, not from books, 
but from } So skilful did he bec 


Nature. 
he knew all the indigenous root 


| 
me, that 
} 


s and herbs of the 
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field and forest, beneath his eye, in a manner the and not omit a day, 
most practical and useful. And not be 
with the advance of his acquirements in this de- complied with his advice, and in a few weeks the 
partment, he attained a most wonderful insight Six years after this 
into their application to the cure of diseases. His the individual thus cured accidentally 
whole energies were thus employed in imparting recognised his person, (for he had 
the benefits of his assistance to those in need of lled at his house. 
it, and, as will appear from the following pages, 
the mode of exercising his philanthropy was as improved, and that, om being a poor helpless 
peculiar as his qualification. object, expecting every day to be his last, he soon 

He almost invariably bad his pockets filled with be: of a hearty comtiindiiais. capable of fol 
lowing the plough, or performing the most labo- 
rious tasks of the field. 

A young man in Philadelphia, of respectable 
family, had a disorder which reduced him to a 
mere skeleton, yet, nevertheless, he occasionally 
walked in the streets, One day while thus occu- 
pied, Josiah White, being there on a visit, ob- 
bim to his father’s house. 
gave him some he had in his 
pocket, and told him how use them. ‘The 
young man did so in accordance with his direc- 
tions, and was svon restored to health. 

Once, while travelling in Pennsylvania with the 


In connexion immediate ly observable. 
man Was restored to health. 

occurrence, 
met Josiah, 
been an entire stranger ) 


He then related to him how rapidly his health had 


and ca 


ime 
roots and herbs, collected in his excursions, and 
thus carried at all times the weapons of his war 
against bodily ut. His walking cane was 
generally a stick of Black Alder, the inner bark 
of which he frequently had occasion to use, when 
it was ready at hand. His applications were sim- 
ple, but almost miraculously certain in their effect 
in overcoming the disease, and often where the 
patient had been thought inc urable. He has been 
known frequently to call at houses both in Phila- 
delphia and the country as he passed along, where 
he was a total stranger, and inquire if some one 
was not sick. Nor was the impulse of his mind 


all me 


served and followed 


He then roots 


to 


thus directed, ever known to mislead him. On late John Pemberton, he suddenly stopped his 
such visits he would prescribe and furnish the ap- horse, dismounted, and dug up a root. John 
propriate remedies from his well-lined pockets, or asked him what he intended to do with it, to 


if refused access to the bed-chamber of the pa- 
tient, which not unfrequently happened, would 
draw forth and leave the same with directions for 
their use. Even here, extraordinary 

appear, salutary effects have generally followed 
their application. In his practice he preferred 
sweats to bleeding, and, except on urgent occa- 
sions, was seldom known to recomme nd the use 
of the lancet; and his belief was firm, that for 
every malady of the human body there existed ap- 
propriate remedies in the ve getable kingdom. le 
illustration of these remarks on his practice a few replied ** No,’” but another standing by corrected 
anecdotes from th — be him by answering “ Yes, there woman in 


here Laks rduced. ; ‘ ge who, h as been confined to her bed sev- 
CEE eee mvan weenee eit NS mind drawn! eral ve PS ves cal IS pewwuvew cist 


to go to a particular house in Mount Holly, but/ Toot he had a litle whil and giv- 
at the first impression he concluded it was too '™g directions for its use, desired that it might be 
late an hour, and on that account abandoned the 


which query he made answer, “1 don’t know yet, 
but I expect I shall find use for it ere long. 
When | see a plant which particularly takes my 
attention, as that did, if | don’t carry it with me 
1 mostiv feel sorry. and often have to go back and 
hunt it.’ Afier this the two friends travelled on 
cheerfully for some distance, when Josiah sudden- 
ly exclaimed, “1 must stop at this house,”’ point- 
; hard by. He accordingly dismounted 
and inquired if any one was sick at a house which 
he indicated across the fields. One of the family 


as it may 


ing to one 


e authyvilty is a 


le before dug up, 


sent over to the patient—he then proceeded with 


idea. He went, therefore, to bed. but the words '8 companion. ‘The woman used the root, and 
* John Comfort, John Comfort,” so impressed Tecovered. Her husband never before this pe- 
his mind as to prevent all sleep; at length he tied had believed in inspiration, but this circum- 
arose, dressed himself, and in the dead hour of Stance convinced him of his fallacy, and he be- 


night proceeded to the house alluded to. On ar- Came a convert to the doctrine. Some time after- 
riving near it he found the family stirring, with Wards the wife herself, having ascertained that he 
candles burning, and a great bustle within. [He had formed one of the party, called on John Pem- 
entered, and inquired what was the matter. Al], berton, and inquired who the person was that ac- 
were alarmed, though very agreeably surprised to Companied bim in his journey from whom the 


lding that she was the patient it had 


She complained, however, of a poor ap- 
petite, and wanted to know if that person could 
give her any thing it. John wrote to 
Josiah White on behalf of the woman, from whom 
e. be received in return a portion of what the latter 

Hungry Root. This completed the 
eure of the applicant, by effectually restoring her 


spmnpetite 
a] p ue, 


see him come there so seasonably, root came, a 
that one of the family had been taken extremely 
lin the night, with very alarming symptoms.— 


He quickly administered some of his simple medi 


as it appeared 
cured. 


to restore 
cines, which almost as speedily restored the pa 
tient; the complaint being thus removed, he 1 
turned home, went ag to bed, and rested ve ry 
comfortably. 


ain denominated 


The writer of these pages beard the above an- ‘ost 
ecdote told in substance as related bere, with this 
exception, to make the story more remarkable, 
that after first started to he turned 
back, but was again compelled to quit his bed.— 
The patient was a daughter of John Woolman, at 
whose house it occurred. 


The following narration is somewhat more in 
letail; it is copied from the manuscript above 
mentioned, with the correction only of graminat- 
ical errors and repetitions. 


having 


He being once in Philadelphia, and passing 
along Second street, felt a sudden impulse in his 
As he was one day going from his residence in| mind to go into a 
Mount Holly to Salem, he felt drawn to stop ata 
house on the read, which he did, and asked if all 
was well. He was answered in the negative, and 
introduced into a room where lay a man in deep 
decline, who had been given over by the physician 
in attendance, and was not expected to live from 
one day to another. Whilst there, it came into 
his mind to recommend his taking a fresh egg 
every day moistened with spirits, which he desired 
the patient to continue for a considerable time, 


but had no idea who 
lived in it. Knocking at the door a servant came, 
the following dialogue passed, as nearly 
circumstantial as can be recollected. 

Josiah.—* ts any body sick in this house ?”’ 

Serrant.—** Yes, master is very bad.”’ 

Josiah.—* Tell him a friend wishes 
him.”’ 

Servant.—(Opens the parlor door) ** Walk in, 
take a seat.’’ Josiah walks in the parlor and sits 
down; the servant goes up stairs and says, “An 


house, 


when 


to see 


INTELLIGE 


although good effects might old Quaker gentleman in the parlor wants to see 
‘They cheerfully master.” 





NCER. 





One of the Family.—* Go tell him he can’t be 


spoken to.” 


Servant.—( Returning to Josiah) * Master is 


too ill to be spoken to.” 


think I can 


Josiah.—*“ 1 wish to see him; | 


help him.”’ 


Serrant.—(Goes up again) “ The gentleman 


thinks he can help master, and wishes to come 
up stairs; 


’ 


I believe he is a doctor. 
Family.—* Go tell him Mr. 
need of any more physicians; 


stands in no 





he bas three able 


ones already.” 


[Servant goes down into the parlor, and de- 
livers the message accordingly. ] 

Josiah.—* Tell I can’t go until 
him.’? 

[Servant goes up stairs and repeats as direct- 
ed. | 

Family.—* Where is the gentleman ?”’ 

Servant.— He is sitting in the parlor.” 

Family —* Well, why don’t he go away ?” 

Servant.—* | don’t know; he says he must see 
master.”’ 

Family.—* Go tell him it is inconvenient to 
see Mr. B——, he is extremely ill.”’ 

This message was duly carried to Josiah, who, 
nevertheless, continued unmoved. On the con- 
trary the servant was again sent up stairs to re- 


him I see 


iterate the particular desire of the stranger to see 
the patient. At the receipt of this, a consultation 
was entered into by the astonished relatives how 
to rid of this extraordinary intruder, which 
was cut short by the expedient of the physician 
in attendance. 


get 


* Let the man come said he; “let him 
come up stairs. and hear what he has to say; you 
need not do any thing 


. 
up, 


he tells you to, nor notice 
Ask the 


he continued, addressing the servant, 
‘to please to Walk up stairs. 


On 


what he prescribes, unless you please. 
contlaman ” 
receiving the invitation Josiah proceeded 
up stairs into the chamber of the sick man, and. 
What was usual with him, felt the palins of his 
hands. “Thou hast a fever in thy head,” said 
‘get some white oak leaves, moisten thei 
with vinegar, bind thy temples and head; and dose 
thou love eer ?”’ 
Patient.-—** Yes, 
iny, | seppoee.” 


he; 


but they won't let me have 
Josiah. —** Dost thou love salt fish 

Patient. —'* Yes, | love salt fish too; but I sup- 
pose I dare not eat any. 
he 


i 


Josiah.—* Well, wrap thy head round with 
white oak leaves, drink sound cider, and eat sale 
fish, and I think thou wilt cet well.’ He then 
bade them farewell and withdrew. 

The physicians concluded that oak leaves were 
certainly very harmless, and would do neither 
good nor ill; but as to drinking cider and eating 
salt fish, they were the most pernicious things 
which, in his disorder, could be prescribed. - 

‘The patient, however, grew worse and worse. 
Inquiries were instituted as to the 
the stranger, and they found him 
skilful and inoffensive man. 


character of 
considered 

Moreover, his call- 
ing at the house in so extraordinary a manner, 
and prescribing without any attempt to charge 
them for his services, proved the disinterestedness 
of his motives. Reasoning on this wise, there- 
fore, and having found no benefit from the pre- 
vious applications and prescriptions, the sick man 
determined to follow his advice, by trying first the 
oak leaves, which had been pronounced harmless, 
and then acting on the result. ‘These were ac- 
cordingly proeured, and the good effects of their 
use, in relieving his head to admiration, soon ren- 
dered apparent. He then sent for some of the 
best cider that could be found, which was equally 
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serviceable; and lastly, adopted the diet of salt ‘was in the place where he was crucified,’ and Thus, by an early submission to the cross of 
fish, and soon became a hearty man. He after- that ‘the sepulchre was nigh at hand.” Now it C hrist, she was enabled to withstand the ensnar- 
wards rode to Mount Holly to see Josiah, where cannot be supposed that any religious and re- ing allurements incident to youth, and attained 
they mutually enjoyed each other's society for spectable Jew, like Joseph, would have a new that cheerful serenity of mind and stability of de- 
some time, and pressed on the acceptance of the tomb and a garden prepared for himself, with so portment which marked her character through 
latter a handsome reward for his advice; in this much pains and expense, in the midst of the filth, all the vicissitudes of her future life. 

case, however, as in every other, all compensation bones, and abominations that filled the depths of | About the twentieth year of her age, she re- 


was positively and unequivocally refused. the valley of Hinnom. The valley of Jehoshaphat quested to be received into membership with 
Conclusion next week. was the proper place of tombs, and was used as I'riends, and her request being granted, she be- 
+20e> : such both by ancient and modern Jews. But came a member of Centre monthly meeting, one 


supposing the place of crucifixion to have been of the constituent branches of Philadelphia Year- 
the opening of the valley of Hinnom into that of ly Meeting. 
Jehoshaphat, and supposing also, that Joseph's On the 19th of the 4th month, 1797, she was 
new tomb was in that part of the valley of Jehosh- joined in marriage with our friend David Preston, 
aphat immediately adjacent each other, though in and in that relation sustained the character of a 
parts of the great vale nominally diflerent.”’ true and faithful help-meet for more than forty- 

As to all the baseless modern inventions of eivht years. As the bead of a family, she looked 
Mount Calvary, retailed by the idolatrous Chris-, well “to the w ays of her household,” not eating 
tians of Jerusalem to European travellers, and by |** the bread of idleness;"’ nevertheless she was “a 
many of these travellers to their readers, not one lover of hospitality,’’ ** mindful to entertain stran- 
of them deserves the slightest notice in this topo-| gers,”’ and chee rfully exerted herself for their ac- 
graphical criticism. It is enough to say, that commodation. 
what is now shown in Jerusalem as Mount Cal- 
vary, is known to be a pile of masonry—a mere 
mass of stone and mortar irom top to bottom— ith instruction to fit them for usefulness in this 
ind that the notion of the crucifixion having oe- life; 
curred in that part of Jerusalein is just as modern 
a fable as that of the hole in which the cross stood, 
and was invented at the same time, for the same 
purpose, namely, to impose on pilgrims; nobody 
having, then, the means of settling the true local- 
ities. (See Conder, for a full refutation of these 
fables, in Modern Traveller, vol. 1, p. 128. 

T7 ~} > “2 hs > . > ’ oles . . ' 

It should be noticed, that the name Calvary provement of the whole, thus endeavoring to 
does not occur in the original Greek of the ‘Tes anhs 
aeenen at all, but oes ‘Latin translation Ol terests of this world and of that which is to come. 

> elk : oo \ te a 5 . . . ‘ : 
yea skull.” (Mz xvi. 33: Mark xv, 22: Jol the Greek word Koavioy, ( Kranion) a skall. Sie discouraded the recdine Wf euch of the helt 
piy *a skull. Matt. XXVU. 00; Mark XV, <<; Jonn . . ; ‘ ae = - - 
a eae : Latin Calvaria, the same meaning. This word jy ,,ature which so ereat! al ihe iia oF t 
xix. 17.) This particular place does not seem to erature which so greauly abounds In the presen 
; / : was that very properly given by Jerome in his dav. believine from her owe expericace. thet i 
be named and designated in any part of the Old ‘ha , 3 : , — Ys DEN is a Het ’ ‘| C, that | 
oa . Pee tata , Latin (or Vulgate) translation of the New ‘Testa- ),. oe tendenee to draw the dled aware tras t 
Testament; but a very clear idea of its general : ; . nad a& tena ‘ aw the mind away trom tha 
‘ ment; but our English translators, finding that by 

situation can be obtained from the consideration , . 
long use of this as the standard version, the word 
has so generally acquired the force of a proper 
mame, adopted it as such, instead of translating 


For Friends’ Weekly Intelligencer. 
In the number of the 17th ult., page 227 
curs the following expression, viz—* They ( 
Mormons) believe that the earthquake, which oc- 
curred at the period of the crucifixion upon Mount 
Calvary,” &c. 

Presuming the writer wrote without having 
‘like many others) examined sufficiently as to the 
accuracy of the observation, and to correct the 
generally received opinion, I send the following 
for publication: 


/, Oc- 


“The Vate of Calrary.—This expression will, 
no doubt, excite vast surprise in the minds 
many readers, who have ail their lives heard and 
talked of Mount Calvary, without once taking the 


pains to find out whether there ever was any such 


| In the education of her children she was reli- 
|\giously concerned, that they might be furnished 


but above all, that they might, by submission 
) sits 3 of the , »oniv ither’s love 
place. Such persons will, no pict find their to the visitations of the Heavenly Father's love, 


he Ta , for the lnoher er nits of life 
amazement still farther increased, on learning ne prepared for the higher enjoyments of that life 


that no Mount Calvary is mentioned in any part 


which shall never have an end. When engaved 
in the necessary concerns of the d iy, With her 


| 


of the Bible, nor in any ancieat author. 
\ a ; 
little family of children around her, she would 


“The whole account given of this name in the 
Bible, is in Luke, xxii. 33, where, in the com- 
mon translation, it is said that Christ was cruci- 
fied in “the place called Calvary.” In the paral- 
lel passages in the other gospels, the Hebrew 
name only is given, Golgotha, which means sim- 


frequently cause one of them to read aloud in the 
Bible, or some other instructive book, for the im- 


such occasions profitable, both to the in- 


state of watchfulness to which we are all emphati- 


. . rally lle nstead of wo s of fi on. she fre- 
of the fact, that there was a place beyond the cally called. Instead of works of fiction, she fre 


walls of Jerusalem where all the dead were 
buried, and whither all the unclean carcasses of 


quently recommended the perusal of the scrip- 


1 } 


tures of truth, and *h other books as woul 


; : nw, the original Greek and Hebrew words into the ¢.,.°.) Sa TR reer et ate 
animals were carried and left to moulder. ] is i li h . | ‘ SKULI } - th : ; ; : ; , iurnishn profitable instruction to rT mind, and 
J ; Logliish word ‘SKULL, as they should have done, ...tity fre a on ‘ — : 
was th: i part of the v; lley of the Kedron which!.. > , “s ’ : . ~ quaitly for usefulness both in civil and religious 
tl . Ton! tl le of tl they did not choose to adopt Kranion, or Gol-) coniety 
was calles 1e valley o opnet, or the vale of the . a 7 " lye 
’ | a | gotha, as proper names —D F Bacon 8 Lives 


son of Hinnom. ‘This is often alluded to as the By example and precept she endeavoured to 
place of dead bodies. (Jer. vii, 32, &c.) Besides, 


all reason and analogy utterly forbid the supposi- 


of the Apostles, Note to page 131. A. 


“7eoor 


bring up her family in the regular attendance of 
meetings for Divine worship; never admitting 


tion, that dead carcasses would be piled up on a A TESTIMONY iny trifling inconvenience as a sufficient excuse 

‘mount,’ or hill, to ret and send their efluvia all From Little Falls Monthly Meeting, in the State of Mary- for remaining at home; but often pressed through 
. . . . 4 5 en . a 

ever the city in every favorable wind; while, on land, concerning Judith Preston. great difficulties to join with her brethren and sis- 


the other hand, a dee »~p valley, like that of Hlin- In a lively remembrance of the exemplary life ters, in making this public acknowledgement of 
1 


livations to the bountiful ** Giver of every 
such offensive matters. Josephus, in his descrip- gaged to record a brief testimony concerning her, good and perfect gift." And when assembled 


nom, would be a most proper plac e fore carrying of our dear friend, Judith Preston, we feel en- our ob 
' 
tion of the Temple, very particularly notices the in order that others, seeing the blessed fruits of for this solemn purpose, she was an instructive 
fact, that all the blood and filth, which flowed her dedication to the principle of truth, a measure example of reverent waiting upon God, and of 
from the numerous sacrifices, was conveyed by a OF manifestation of which is graciously given to us fervent labor for that “bread which cometh down 
subterraneous channel, or drain, to this very val all, may be encouraged to “walk by the same rule, from heaven and giveth life to the world.”’ Jolin 
ley. A moment's thought will satisfy any one and mind the same thing.” vi. 33. 
that a valley is the most proper place for such a She was the daughter of Isaac and Hannah In the course of her religious progress she had 
receptacle of dead animal matter; and nobody Hollingsworth, late of New Castle county. in the to pass through some deep baptisms, under which 
could ever have thought of removing carcasses! State of Delaware, and was born on the 21st of she was concerned, patiently to bear her afllic- 
from a city to a Aill, ‘nigh to the city;’ for thus the 12th month, 1776. Her mother had her birth tions, and quietly to submit to the Divine will.— 
John (xix. 20) describes the locality of Golgotha, and education among the E piscopalians, and in On one of these occasions, as she afterwards 
making it appare nt that, if the spot was an eleva- the bringing up of her children, was not concern-' mentioned to a friend, she was brought so low, 
tion, the carrion on it must have been constantly ed to lay thous under those restraints in relation under a sense of the many besetments attending 
and most offensively conspicuous to all the inhab- to plainness, which we believe the truth leads her, that she desired death rather than life. Upon 


itants of Jerusalem, whose religion, as well as,into. With a lively relish for social enjoyments, which a language was intelligibly addressed to 
natural decenc Vs required them to avoid all pt yilu- anda strong disposition to indulge i in fashi ynable her spiritual ear, saying, “thou must be in the 
tiow from the dead. dress, she was left at liberty, and furnished with world, but not of the world.” Having thus pass- 


“The real locality of Golgotha, Calvary, or the the means to gratify her taste in the choice of her ed through those dispensations which pre pare for 
place of crucifixion, | should, therefore, be dis- apparel. She has been heard to say, that under service in the militant church, she became quali- 
posed to fix in ‘the valley of the son of Llinnom,’ these circumstances, when at a store, engaged in fied, tenderly, to sympathize with the afflicted, 
otherwise called ‘the valle ey of ‘Tophet,’ and pro- buying her clothing, she felt the circumscribing and to be helpful - “a companion in tribulation” 
bably at that part of it where it opened into the influence of truth on her mind so clearly, that she with the trave ‘ler Zionward; being, at times, with 
valley of Je shoshaphat; for John says that the gar- was constrained to purchase contrary to her na-|much feeling, enabled to drop “a word in season 
den, in which was the tomb where Joseph of Ari- tural inclination, and that, in thus yielding to her|to them that were weary.”’ Isaiah |. 4. In sea- 
tnathea and Nicodemus laid the body of Jesus, convictions, she found great peace of mind.—‘sons of sickness and suffering, she was actively 
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engaged as a skillful and tender nurse, and 
such, will long be affectionately remembered by 
her neighbors and friends, to whose relief she 
cheerfuliy devoted her time and talents. 

About the year 1806, she removed with her 
husband and family to the State of Maryland, and 
settled within the compass of Little Falls pre- 
parative meeting, then a branch of Gunpowder 
monthly meeting, when she was appointed to the 
station of an Elder, in which she was continued 
during the remainder of her life, fulfilling its du- 
ties in true humility and with sound judgment, to 
the entire satisfaction of Friends, and benefit of 
the church, being often dipped into feeling sym- 
pathy with those who were called to “labor in the 
word and doctrine.”” As a disciplinarian she was 
careful for the preservation of good order, and in 
her labors for that end, evinced much of that ‘*wis- 
dom which is pure, peaceable, gentle, and easy to 
be entreated, full of mercy and good fruits, with- 
out partiality and without hypoc risy.”’ 

On the morning of the day on which she died, 
she desired her family might be called into her 
chamber, saying she wished to take leave of them 
while her mental and bodily strength were suffi- 
cient for the purpose. ‘To her daughters she ad- 
dressed herself in a very affectionate manner, 
saying, ‘Be good girls. You know what is right. 
You have been good children to me: the Lord 
will reward you.” ‘To one of her sons she ex- 
pressed herself more at large, though with some 
difficulty, and concluded by saying, **A moral life 
is not a sufficfent preparation for such a time as 
this.’ And then, after cautioning her young 
family not to suffer the world, or the things of the 
world, to have too deep a place in their affections, 
she said, ** God is an all-sufficient helper to those 
who trust in him and obey him, often making a 
way for them where there has appeared no way.”’ 
Then, after a solemn pause, she added, ** Now | 
leave you to the Lord.” 

To a friend who spoke to her concerning the 
change about to take place, she mentioned her 
satisfaction at the prospect; and after onpoeting 
a sense of her many deficiencies, she said, ** But 
if we are sufficiently humble, they will not be laid 
to our charge.” 

About 8 o’clock the same evening, after an ill- 
ness of ten days, she quietly departed this life the 
29th of the 8th month, 1845, in the 69th year of 
her age, leaving her friends and relatives the well- 
grounded hope that she has entered the mansions 
of everlasting rest; and on the 31st of 
her remains were interred in 
ground, at the Little Falls. 


the same, 

Friends’ burial 
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A Memorial from Indian Spring Monthly Meet- 
ing, in Maryland, concerning our deceased 


friend Deborah Stabler. 


FRIENDS 


as llth 


month, 1763. Her parents 
Klizabeth Pleasants, were exemplary and valua- 
ble members of the Society of Friends, and she 
has often been heard gratefully to acknowledge 
the benefits derived from their tender solicitude 
and affectionate care for her present and future 
welfare. 

raries, she was distinguished, even in early life, 
by a circumspect and prudent deportment, which 
obtained for her the confidence of a large circle 
of acquaintance and relations, and rendered her 
the object of their affectionate regard. 

In the 26th year of her age, she entered into 
the married state with William Stabler, of Peters- 
burg, Virginia, and soon afterward, they went to 
seni at Leesburg, in Loudoun county, of that 
State. In the year 1793, they removed from 
Leesburg and settled near Sandy Spring meeting 
house, in Montgomery county, Maryland, where 


she continued to reside during the remainder of| 


her life. In this important movement they were 
careful not only to wait for satisfactory evidence 
of its propriety in their own minds, but to obtain 
the approbation of her father and other valued 
friends. 

As she advanced in age, through obedience to 
the manifestations of Truth, her heart became en- 
larged in the love of the Gospel, for the best in- 
terests and welfare of herself and others; and 
through faithfulness to Divine requirings, she be- 


came eminently useful, by her example and in- 


structive conversation, both to the members of 


her own religious society, and to a large and ex- 
tensive acquaintance with others. 

About the year 1804, she became exercised 
under a prospect that she should be called into 
the work of the ministry. ‘The concern of her 
mind, preparatory to entering on this important ¢ 
service, was deep and weighty. Under the ope- 
ration of the Divine power, which reduces the 
creature into an humbling sense of its own inabil- 
ity to do any good thing, she was brought into a 
very low state, both of body and mind; and when 
finally called into the service, her health and 
strength were so much reduced, that she had to 
be carried into the meeting where she first ap- 
peared as a Gospel minister. 

In the future exercise of her gift. 
nications being 


her commu- 
attended with the life and powei 
of truth, were acceptable to her friends; and she 
was soon afierwards recommended by the Month- 
ly meeting of which she was a member, as a min- 
ister the Gospel. In this capacity, with the 
approbation of her friends, she several times paid 
religious visits to the meetings within the verge 
of her native State, and other place’, particularly 


of 


in the States of Pennsylvania and Ohio. Her 
appearances in the ministry, though frequent, 


were never long or burdensome; but uniformly 
accompanied with an evidence that ber qualifica- 
tions for the work were derived from the fountain 
of all good. Like * the scribe who is instructed 
unto the kingdom of heaven,’’ she was enabled 
frequently to ** bring forth out of the treasure, 
things new and old,” to the comfort and edifica- 
tion of her friends and others. 


In the year 1806, she was brought into deep 


trial and suffering by the sickness and death of 
ther 


affectionate husband, through all which she 
was sustained by the Divine arm in patience and 
resignation. 


which the following is an extract: * Thus ended 


In commemoration of a life of faithfulness to|the useful life of my amiable and tenderly affec- 
the manifestations of light and truth upon her|tionate husband, and on the day following, his re- 
mind, we are induced to record our sense of the| mains were interred in Friends’ burying ground, 
lafter which a solemn meeting was held, and a liv- 
She was born at Beaver-dam, in Goochland|ing testimony borne to the all-sufficiency of that|selves to the utmost for human destruction,— 


life and character of this our dear friend. 


After his decease, she wrote a short; 
‘account of him for the benefit of survivors, from 


gradation ? 
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, Thomas andiconflict through much suffering, and finally, | 


trust, to find rest from all trouble.”’ 

The natural endowments of her mind were 
large, and by a patient submission to the Divine 
will, and to those baptisms which refine and puri- 
fy the heart, she became qualified fur extensive 


‘usefulness in the church. With clear perceptions 
According to the testimony of her cotempo- 


and a sound judgment in things pertaining to the 
discipline of the Society, she was eminently ser- 
viceable in the Yearly Meeting as well! as in other 
ineetings, for the support of our Christian testi- 
monies, and of the good order established among 
us. ‘Thus by a faithful attention to her duties as 
a member of the body, and humble reliance on 
the blessed head of the church, through whose 
mercy she has been supported in many trials and 
afflictions, she was enabled, in the full assurance 
of faith, to testify, that she had ‘not followed cun- 
ningly devised fables, but the pure, living, eternal 
substance.” 

During a long life, she continued to discharge 


‘her duties as a parent, friend, and neighbor, with 


fidelity and diligence; in all which relations she 
possessed the full confidence, and most affection- 
ate regard of those among whom her lot had been 
east. Being much concerned for the welfare of 
her children, she faithfully exerted a!] the influence 
of a mother’s love, to guard them from the cor- 
ruptions that are in the world, and often with 
deep solicitude and reverence of soul, approach- 
ed the footstool of Divine mercy in prayer on 
their behalf. 

In the latter part of her life she was subject to 
much suffering from indisposition and bodily in- 
firmity, and for several years before her death, 
was seldom able to attend meetings for Divine 
worship. But having done her day's work in the 
day time, and discharged with fidelity the duties 

' her stewardship, believe, under all her 
trials, she enjoyed the happy assurance that there 
was laid up for her a crown of righteousness which 
fadeth not away. 

For several months previous to her decease, 
the powers of nature gradually declined, without 
much increase of her sufferings. During this pe- 
riod she often mentioned her conviction that the 
time of her departure was very near at hand, and 
expressed a fervent desire that she might be pre- 
served patiently to wait in the will of her Divine 
Master to the end. 

As the time of her removal approached, no 
cloud obscured her vision, no darkness veiled het 
prospects of the future. Her understanding re- 
mained unimpaired apparently to the last moment 
of her life, and after an illness of five days she 
quietly departed this life, on the 27th of the 6th 
month, 1845, in the 82nd year of her as ge. 

Signed by direction and on behalf of 
Spring Monthly meeting, held 
1846, by 


we 


Indian 
Ist month 7th, 


CaLes STAPLER, 
Saran T.. 


S Clerks 
LROOKE, 
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War.—Who can say that war is not an ac- 


cursed thing, when the sou! sickens as it looks 


upon its horrid scenes of suffering and moral de- 
What! two nations exerting them- 


county, and State of Virginia, on the 25th of the| power which had enabled him to maintain the;using all their skill, all their knowledge, by force 
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and by stratagem, in the night time, and in the 
day, on the ocean and on the land, to banish hap- 
piness from the earth, and to fill it with crime 
and misery! aud is not this an accursed thing ? 


. 
+eoooer 


THE WASTED FOUNTAINS. 
BY ANNE C. LYNCH. 


And their nobles have sent their little ones to the waters; they 
ame to the pits and found no water; they returned with their ves 
sels empty.’’—Jeremiah xiv. 3. 


Ween the youthful fever of the soul 
Is awakened in thee first, 

And thou go’st like Judah’s children forth 
To slake the burning thirst ; 


And when dry and wasted, like the springs 
Sought by that little band, 

Before thee, in their emptiness, 
Life’s broken cisterns stand; 

When the golden fruits that tempted thee, 
Turn to ashes on the taste, 

And thine early visions fade and pass, 


Like the mirage of the waste; 


, 7 

When faith darkens, and hopes vanish 
In the shade of coming years, 

And the urn thou bear’st is empty, 


Or o’erflowing with thy tears; 


Though the transient springs have failed thee, 
Though the founts of youth are dried, 
Wilt thou among the mouldering stones 
In weariness abide? 
Wilt thou sit among the ruins, 
With all words of cheer unspoken, 
Till the silver cord is loosened, 


Till the golden bowl is broken? 


Up and onward! toward the East 
Green oases thou shalt find, — 
Streams that rise from higher sources 


Than the pools thou leav’st behind. 


Life has import more inspiring 
Than the fancies of thy youth; 
It has hopes as high as Heaven, 


It has labour, it has truth. 


It has wrongs thut may be righted, 
Noble deeds that may be done; 
Its great battles are unfought, 


Its great triumphs are unwon. 


‘ ‘ : 
There is rising from its troubled de eps 
A low, unceasing moan; 


There are aching, there are breaking 


Other hearts besides thine own. 


From strong limbs that should be chainless 
There are fetters to unbind; 
There are words to raise the fallen, 


There is light to give the blind. 


There are crushed and broken spirits 
That electric thoughts may thrill; 
Loity dreams to be embodied 


By the might ofone strong will. 


There are God and Heaven above thee; 
Wilt thou languish in despair? 
Tread thy griefs beneath thy feet, 


Scale the walls of Heaven by prayer. 


’Tis the key of the Apostle, 
That will open Heaven below; 
*Tis the ladder of the Patriarch, 


Whereon angels come and go. 


~77eo rf 


Talleyrand ever made it a rule to forget his past 
misfortunes. ‘Providence,’’ he was accustomed 
to observe, “has given us our eyes in front, in or- 
der that we might look before, and not behind !”’ 





ital principles of the Society of Friends and of) accord with 


Politeness.—The man who lays aside all sel- differently situated, fall into practices which ren- 
fishness in regard to the happiness of others, who der them obnoxious to its punishments. This is 
is ever ready to confer favors, who speaks in Jan- 
guage of kindness and conciliation, and who : 
studies to manifest those little attentions which 24 hence the importance of example,—of our 


in accordance with what we have already stated; 


gratify the heart, is a polite man, though he may building such hedges around ourselves and each 


wear a homespun coat, and make a very ungrace-|other as true wisdom suggests, in order that we 
1 ear? 2€. 
ful appearance “become not stumbling blocks one unto ano- 


ther.”’ 
x +4, ‘ Tre ya ’ i sf a i > , Ps I are } 
FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. Liberty of thought and liberty of action are the 


——__—__——- —- - —_———— (great bulwarks of human interests; but they do 
PHILADELPHIA, ELEVENTH MONTH 21, 1846. 








not involve independence in either respect. The 


true value of liberty is freedom to act as sober, 
Peculiarities.—We have recently given a brief enlightened, and mature judgment dictates; and 
sreeentati P what wea enneide >t a ‘ 4 ‘ 
representation of what we consider the fundamen this judgment, we believe, will always be found to 
a good degree of mutual reliance 


Christianity. In doing so we had occasion to al-| nq support, between those whose lots are cast 


strictive | > > ; a . ° . 
lude to the restrictive influences of ‘Truth on the together. Man never was designed for an isolated 


human mind. ‘This we did in general terms, and animal, and whatever tends to make him so, 
are now willing to bring into stronger relief some} weakens the bonds which bind him to his fellow- 
of the particular testimonies and practices thus| creatures, violates his nature, and interferes with 
resulting. the fulfilment of his highest ends. 

We hear much said of the “ Peculiarities of} That habits of Plainness and Simplicity are 
I’riends,”’ and the expression is used as somewhat consistent with the profession of Christianity, and 
synonymous with eccentricities. ‘They are called) highly important to the interests of general so- 
peculiarities by some to distinguish them from/|ciety,—and that extravagance and dissipation are 
important principles, of course inferring that the|serious evils, is generally admitted; yet how few 
‘* peculiarities’? do not involve any of these. After|are willing to take up the self-denial which is ne- 
a careful examination of this subject, with a sin-|cessary to promote the former, and to guard the 
cere desire to avoid the narrowness of merely avenues leading to the latter; and how many 
sectarian or educational prejudice, we are in-\thoughtlessly cast ridicule upon the Society of 
duced to believe that there is scarcely one of! Friends for its fidelity in these respects. Although 
these “ peculiarities” which does not embrace a|[ may be able to furnish my dwelling according 


principle closely connected with our best inter-|to my desire—to wear such garments as I please, 


jests; they refer, it is true, chiefly to social habits|and to vary their forms to suit my varying judg- 
jand reciprocal duties, but these, it should be re-| ment and tastes—and still preserve a simplicity 


membered, are the great subjects of concern|consistent with my own safety—my neighbor, or 
connected with our earthly affairs. imy child, may have less fortitude or stronger 


. ae ; , : aia =e Sita } 
While admitting that we are very much or en-|temptations to excess on these subjects; and, 


, i ” Ss awe la . . . > } " 
'tirely independent of our fellow-creatures, in our through my example this may be to them a door 


responsibilities to our Divine Author, but few, we Of entrance to a course of folly and dissipation, 
apprehend, will be disposed to deny, that, in His ending in ruin and wretchedness. 


inscrutable wisdom, we have been so organized; Again, | may persuade myself that by attend- 


as necessarily to influence each other, and to be ing some particular place of Popular Amusement 


mutually dependent in the fulfilment of social du-'{ shall secure a favorable opportunity for studying 
ties; that, unless brought directly under the con-' human character, and thereby strengthen my own 
trolling influences of the Divine Law as inwardly| judgment. Admitting this to be true (and we 
revealed, we are very much the creatures of cir- consider it more than doubtful) may I not be set- 
cumstances in our moral characteristics; for ex- ting an example to my child, or to the child of my 
ample, children, with the exception mentioned, neighbor, which will eventually lead them down 
grow up savage and ferocious under certain cir-|to the chambers of death? It is a sad state of 


cumstances, refined and subtle under others,— things when we come to rely upon external 


,the worshippers of physical idols in Pagan lands,|sources of pleasure, and find excitement from 


the worshippers of mental idols in Christian lands. these necessary to insure happiness. The less 
Well, if society, as a mass, is thus responsible for| obviously hurtful of public amusements are usual, 
so much of the character of its individual mem-|ly resorted to first; but how many who give way 
bers—we, as individuals, necessarily come in for to attending these, refrain eventually from gratify- 
our share; and a serious accountability we must|ing their increasing fondness for this species of 


esteem it. pleasure in those the most objectionable. 


Those who have become familiarized with “the| Music and Dancing, as now pursued, are 


Philosophy of the Human Mind,” know the im-|claimed to be legitimate modes of exercising the 


portance of correct habits and mengal discipline gifts of a Bountiful Creator; but are we ignorant 
in preserving a proper balance of the various fa-|of the temptations clothed in their seductive in- 
culties of which the mind is composed. History fluences ? And are we unable to see the wisdom 
and constant experience show that many individ-| which endeavors to protect our youth from their 
uals who, under favorable circumstances, make|dangerousattractions. That neither, in themselves, 
useful and correct members of civil society, when! (if the terms are understood to mean the simple 
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exercise of our natural powers) are hurtful, we when under the roof of Judge Fell. The Bible it “a blasphemy for a man to scrutinize too closely the works 
of the Creator,” and affirms that “the right hand of the Lord 
will yet be employed to dash in pieces the enemy.” 
Introduction of the Cultivation of Rice into France.—The 
design has been formed of introducing the culture of Rice in- 
to the delta of the Rhone.— According to experiments made 
on a surface of hectares, the rice plant promises a plentiful 








freely admit; but as now popularly understood, '"s been taken from the meeting house, it being 
cia : found too damp, an t *harge of a Frie 
and, under existing circumstances of society, we OU" too damp, ar 1 put in charge of a Friend. 
1 11 | hould | led ‘We too have had our martyrs,’ says Bernard 
are convince 2y sho ye regarded as i . "9 
are convinced that they should be regarded a8 Barton, *and we too have our relics.’ A Bible 
many are now happily regarding alcohol,—too printed in 1541 is a curic sity, and, once owned 
3 : : ’ neld of ahont 50 ner cre he aittine of the Srientifie 
be tampered with; and that the by George Fox, cannot fail to enhance its value. Yield of about 90 per cent. In the sitting of the Scientific 
Congress, at Marseilles, on the 9th ult. a calculation was 
presented, according to which above 20,000 hectares (48,500 


dangerous to 
moderate users are by no means clear of the blood 11th mo, 2nd, 1846, 


. . ' - “7H acres . » sal I wuthso » Rhone ] ic 

of those who, by them, are led into lives of folly ; acres) of the salt land at the mouths of the Rhone, and which 
F F MARRIED. is capable of being flooded, could be turned into rice fields. 
The whole are a, at an average of SOF per hect ire, Is now 
scarcely worth 2,000,000£; while, if Rice were grown upon 
: Fa a Se . a ’ 1000,0008; | , g por 

der of the Society of Friends, Bexsamin W. Tivron to jt. it would be worth 3.000f. per hectare (the hectare is a tri- 


and music teachers, at a tender and highly SUS- Many, daughter of Dobe! Baker, all of that city. fle less than 24 acres ;) and thus the landed property of the 


ceptible age—sufliciently acquaint themselves with : — - - — De perenne mould be increase a valu by 120,000,000F 
‘ . and even 300,000,000f. if this branch of Agriculture were 
the nature of the seed which may thus be sown! DIED also introduced into the neighboring Departments. 


and wickedness. Do parents—when they expose : ; : a : 
I . : In New York, on the evening of the 5th inst., in the or- 


their children to the society of dancing masters 





ale sluice tadidia : oe as Suddenly, on Sth-day, 11th month Sth, at the residence ,, J P a2 
And leaving the dangers attending the acquisi . Ihe Acadia has since arrived at Poston with intelligence 
four or five days later. 


the 78th year of his age—forme rly of Uppe r Merion, Mont- The 


ip ; . of his son, in Cecil County, Maryland, Samurr Norman, in 
tion of these artificial acquirements, do they suffi , : ’ 
price of Grain had slightly declined. 


> if > ‘ » the « ee “he 1g . YY é ? i 
ciently contemplate the associations to which they gomery County, Pennsylvania. 


dead in after life? Are not the gradations from —— en stiinaed 





Power of the T: legray h— There has been a suecessful tel- 


the social circle to the concert,—from the con- ITEMS OF INTELLIGENCE. egraphic communication made through the whole distance 


, rom Boston to Buffalo, 70 3.8 hina, ewaaeein 
cert to the ball room,—from the ball room tothe, ,. pret ti E rom Boston to Buffalo, 700 miles. So that two persons in 
I'he Commanding Officer of the United States Forces in these two cities may converse with each other as it were 


} : f t , | le . . ia sce . . 
, > ‘ e >; ‘ , ol rue os : : e te ey } 1r loss of time 
theatre, and from tl theatre to still more de California has declared that country annexed to the United sace to lace, without delay ss or ume. 


graded scenes,— perfectly natural, and constantly states, by the authority of our Governme nt. Ney wubelc of PenctaibioocMhe ave indamned thet ott 
aliond i lees slancholy h eg ? _ : Yankee has invented a machine whereby common quills are 
realized in numberless melancholy histories 7 ee itil bs — ills 
Z , : i Chere are conflicting rumors in regard to the Mexican cut up into 20 pens each, which are used in a pen-holder, 
We fear there is a growing disposition to dis- war. Qne is, that our Government has given General Tay- in the manner of metallic pens. We think it not unlikely 
’ \ , ] } } 5 . he plat | sueceed % 
regard the tender solicitude for each other’s wel- lor the choice of remaining quict at Monterey until the #t the plan will succeed. 
— . - : ( c > Ve aT ‘“oncress. in ¢ nation of over +soe 
fare, and the careful regard for the testimonies ™&e4™s o the Mexican Congress, in anticipation of over- 
tures for peace. But a demand for a fresh regiment of M. F. Maury, of the U.S. Navy, in a letter dated at the 


of truth, which originally led into these * pecu- ; , ; , 
Mf truth, ° y troops recently published in the “ Union,” the organ of our National Observatory, Washington, on the 26th ult., and di- 


liarities.’”’ rected to the Secretary of the Navy, says he has observed 


Government, from each of several States, does not seem to 


Our interest in these subjects is sincere and ace hw list of the killed ¢ i und verified the newly discovered planct Le Verrier. lik 
r os 2 SUD] S accord with this. A list of the killed and wounded at Mon- oiyes its rieht ascension and southern declination for the 
earnest. Our limits do not allow us to do more teré y has been published throughout the country—a sad three preceding days. The probable distance of this new 
7 } @ te hel j to | | ‘ 

. . shiecimedn sane Oe ‘nied 2 as lanet ts believed to be not less than three thousand mil- 
than throw out a few hints, without attempting to comme ntary on this murderous business, P 7 : ri ) t ke 7 ¢ ind 
lions of miles from the sun, and its period of revolution is 

exhaust our subject. If we have succeeded in en A substitute for gunpowder—made from and preserving upwards of two hundred years. 
. - . } ppearance of raw cotton—has n discor I. “ The discovery of this planet,” says Lieutenant M., “may 
listing an interest in others sufficient to induce a te appearance of raw cotton—has been discovered; it is | * "le Miscoveryo ase nary oo ema: | a 
. said to explode with even more energy than the best gun. .” ee See ees eee oe eee ae 
more thorough examination, or in “stirring up oad er >" tronomy. Astronomers had long since observed that Uran- 


. ” , powder. us suffered perturbations in its orbit, for which they could 
the pure mind by way of remembrance,’ our end 3 = ed | rba on n its orbit, for which they could 
5 ; The recent discoveries in Astronomy are attracting much account by any known cause of disturbance. They 


will have been obtained. seal conjeetared, indeed, that it might be owing to the attraction 
avention. “s . . ' 
ae of a planet out upon the confines of the system, perhaps 
et it not be understood that we suppose the |. ‘ —— I ’ 
Le os ' : lhe Great Western arrived on the 16th—we give some but w 1 was considered beyond their reach. 


“A Frenchman takes up the subject in his closet, and 
; 


there, with the perfection of mathematical skill, creates his 


—_ . » 2iT 2 er ris | sly : 5 / 
interest in these principles has been, or is likel tracts below, as found in the papers. 


to be confined to the Society of Friends. One of 


iva - The price of American Cotton had advanced }d. hypothetical planet, gives it a mass, assigns an orbit, and a 
the strongest and most encouraging of the ration- | . : s ‘ : ‘ period of revolution; and then sets it in motion at a distance 
‘ . . : 7 | » There is also a farther rise in the price of provisions. nconeeivably remote 

al evidences in their favor, is, that the trulyen- : , aie kee ace a 1: as: ; 
7 4 ' ’ I'he famine is very severe in Ir land, and multitudes are “Tle tries his problem, varies his conditions, and tries 
lightened of all sects, and all times, have, to a gying of starvation. again. At last the position, mass, orbit, motion and places 
. are ham: ale ; ‘oar y yre such that its attraction satisfies the anomalies of Uran- 

certain extent, embraced them; although we are The Great Britain was still lying in Dundrum Bay. 


st us. Astronomers are astonished at his depth of research, 
not aware that any other religious body have so The serious rise in the price of all kinds of provisions and amazed with his results, He tells those at Berlin where 
fully brought the powerful influence of example has set the political economists on the gui vive-—Wheat has * turn their gia 5 they point them according t his di 


sain a now reached the lowest duty, four shillings per quarter, and Tections, and the new planet Le Verrier is there. 
‘ ‘Ir support. . a ae. . 
to aid in their support so imminent is the apprehension of famine, that the ery for +woe 
a opening the ports not only continues, but is daily becoming nan jn x Srwere 

- . OUTRAGES AT NAUVOO, 
londer and more general. 


COMMUNICATED. : . - ~ . : 73 ees ee 
he truth is, that the famine ery has been overdone. Extract from a private letter to the Editor of The Tribune, 


Extract of a Letter received bya Fri nd in this There is much selfishness in it. The price ot provisions has dated ——= ss ILuinots, Nov. 5, 1846. 
city from his correspondent in the State of New risen far beyond the legitimate value, whether estimated by “Governor Ford is now at Nauvoo. That city and coun- 
You k, dated 23rd ult. Une st cks on hand, or by the state of other countries. One ty is suffering under the effects of the lawless movements 

, ae! ; of the anomalies which the present state of matters has pro-| which have been carried on there for the last few years. I 

“[ have a letter from London of the 3rd inst., duced, may be seen in Ireland. The cry of destitution was there two days after the mob entered the city, and a 
from my early friend J. A., who had just returied, booms fearfully across the chanucl—yet une tide this week | more desolate looking place was never scen. Out of proba- 
fom & tour to the Lakes—Ponds we should call bore on its bosom no less than 16 vessels up the Thames, bly 2500 houses not more than 40 or 50 seemed to be oc- 


all of them laden with provisions from that land of famine. cupied 
them here, where all is on a creat scale. He ) ti n pro s ) it la of tamu cul ted. = : 
“The mob had a guard there of over 100 men, under u 


: , at Swart! “e, once > Tes The Pope intends to substitute imprisonment for life for ; : : : 7 
mentions be Ing at Swarthmore, one the resi : : committee of public safety, before whom every person they 


7 i ae Sao — the punishment of death, which he intends to abolish. s 
dence of Judge F ell. In this place he saw the f ; . : ? abolist disliked was summoned, and sentenced to leave the county, 


bie old Bible which George Fox presented to A young astronomer of Rome, M. Alberti, has recently | not to return under pain of death. They drove off many of 
Ii cali of Swarthmore, and known as the ‘T'rea- discover d, in a private library, a manuscript work of Gali-|the most respectable, and wealthy, and prudent men of the 
- leo, relative to the satellites of Jupiter, which was thought | State at the point of the bayonet. They pillaged houses at 
to be fost. He has published it. pleasure, and insulted women and children without hesita- 
tion, and under the pretence of being “ law and order men.” 
For many miles around the city in every direction nearly 
every farm house was abandoned, the fences were thrown 
down, and the crops at the mercy of cattle and hogs, and 
“Jaw and order” men. They were still at their work of 
; ; Fanaticism.—At Armagh, England, three individuals got. driving off the men they disliked (calling them Jack Mor- 
chain was attached, and it was placed in the gal-) nermission to vfew the moon through the Lord Rosse’s tele-| mons) when Governor Ford raised his forces and started 
lery for the edification of such as were early at scope. And at the moment when the instrament was de-|for Nauvoo. On his approach they retired to their houses, 
meeting. The chain would denote that all were pressed on a level with the horizon, one of them advanced and when he leaves they will probably resume operations. 
ae ast dine to the extreme end and cast a stone at the speculum. It If he had the sagacity and nerve to arrest and bring them 
not to be trusted See PRY- ._ | happily did not take effect, and in the effort he fell and frac-|to justice, a few exatnples would deter the rest,—but that 
“George Fox's bedstead and oak chest remain tured his right leg. The one who threw the stone expresses | will never be done. Such scencs were never heard of in a 
in the chamber which that great man occupied regret at not having destroyed the telescope, as he considers | civilized country.” 


cle Bible,“—the conclusion of the 8th chapter of 
Jeremiah being rendered, ‘Is there no treacle in 
Gilead, is there no physician there?’ Insert the 
word molasses for treacle, and it will be better 


Diseased Turnips.—It is announced that the turnips in 
England and Ireland are infected with a disease similar to 
, : that of potatoes, and much depended on for food, its failure 
understood here. My friend bas an edition with jis regarded as a serious calamity. 


the same version. ‘To G. F's. Bible a strong 
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BETHLEHEM—HEBRON—THE PLAIN OF 
JERICHO—THE DEAD SEA. 


The excursion from Jerusalem to Jericho is 
not without danger; for the pacha’s writ does not 
run beyond Jordan, and from 
Moab, which afforded Moses a view of the land 
he was forbidden to enter, the Bedouin now over- 
looks the plain below, and occasionally swoops 
upon his prey. 

It was a lovely morning as we rode out at the 
Yaffayate down the side of Zion hill, a little way 
along the Valley of Hinnom, and ascended the 
Hill of Evil Counsel over which lies the road to 
Bethlehem. 

We met several flocks of sheep, preceded by 
their shepherds, moving slowly to Jerusalem, and 
at once the full force of all the beautiiul 
and the many touching similies of Scripture, de- 
rived from 
vividly to my mind. 
tures ventured before the shepherd, but they stop- 
or if a 
young or forward one lagged beliund or strayed 
to eilber 
often a very look, brought it back and checked 


it 


fluence the shepherds of Palestine have acquired 


imagery, 


such and associations, came 


scenes 


Not one of the docile crea- 
ped or quickened their paces as he did; 

i iil a heir leader 
side, a singie Word trom their leader. 


almost incredible the in- 


is 


its wanderinys. 

over their flocks; many of them have no dogs, 
but each man’s sheep “know his voice and follow 
him,” lle sleeps 
among them at night, and in the morning leads 
them forth 
them, guiding them to those places where they 
the best food, and when he 
thinks they have had enough, or during the heat 


‘ 


and “he careth for the shee Pp.” 


to pasture; always walking before 


can enjoy resting 
of the day. in some cool shady place, where they 
Ie has 
generally two or three favorite lambs that do not 
mix with the flock, but follow close at his side, 
frisking and fondling about him like dogs, and 
when they are weary, he them in his 
lt i : 5 epherds as 
these that the angel announced the glad tidings 
of the Saviour’s birth. 


all immediately lie down around him. 


carries 


bosom. was probably to such 


We next passed the gloomy, prison-like Greek 
Convent of Elias, and there lost sicht of Jerusa- 
lem. A little beyond this is the tomb of R ichel, 
a small building with a whitened dome, and hav- 
ing within it a high oblong m 
brick and stuccoed over. 
words in his last hour, when dwelling on the only 
indelible remembrance that earth seemed to claim 


I th wuuvht of Jacob's 


from him. The long exile, the converse with the 


angels of God, the wealth and greatness which had 


round 1 to 


gathered him, all d the image of 
the loved aud faithltul wife—*And as for me, Ra- 
chel died by me, in the way from Bethlehem, and 


I buried her there. 


Viele 


The spot is as wild and solitary as well can be 
conceived; no palms or cypresses give their shel- 
ter from the blast; not a single tree spreads its 
shade where rests the ashes of the beautiful mo- 
ther of Israel. Yet there 1s somethin 


pulchre in the wilderness that excites a deeper 


in this se- 


interest than more splendid or revered ones.— 
Other tombs the traveller looks at with careless 
indifference; that of Rachel, his faney 
wanders to “the land of the people of the East;”’ 
to the devoted companion of the wanderer, who 
deemed all troubles light for her sake. No one 
can stand by this spot without an earnest wish, 
and almost a conviction, that it is one of those 
about which tradition has not erred; and whether 
this be Rachel's tomb or not, I could not but re- 
mark, that while youth and beauty have faded 
away, and the queens of the East have died and 
been forgotten, and Zenobia and Cleopatra sleep 
in unknown graves, year afier year thousands of 
pilgrims are thronging to the supposed last rest- 
ing place of a poor Hebrew woman. 


beside 


the hill summits of 


nument, built of 


most of the bu- 
rial places of the chief characters of the Old Tes- 
tament with more pomp and stately observance 
than this; but the tribute they pay to Rachel's 
remains is far more sincere and itmpressive than 
walls of marble or gilded domes; the desire the 
Turks feel that their ashes may rest near hers is 
singular and extreme. All round this simple 
tomb lie thickly strewn the graves of the Mus- 
lims. 


The Muslims have surrounded 


A trait such as this speaks more for the 
character of this people than many volumes writ- 
ten in their praise; for it cannot be for any great- 
ness, or wisdom, or holiness, in her who sleeps 
beneath, (for which qualities they show so much 
respect to the sepulchres of Abraham, of David, 
and of his son,) but simnply for the high domestic 
virtues and qualities which belonged to Rachel; 
she was a devoted wife, and an excellent mother, 
as well as the parent of a mighty people; and for 
these things do the Turks venerate her memory. 
It is a scene of no common interest, when a fu- 
neral train issues from the gate of the city, and 
passes slowly over the plain of Rephaim to the 
lonely sepulchre. Were a Jew to cross the pro- 
cession at this moment, he would be treated with 
deep scorn and hatred by the very people who 
ire about to kneel round the ashes of one of his 
ancestry. Deeply fallen nation! 
to draw near bow down a 
full of the remembrance of its ancient greatness. 


forbidden even 
or t the place that is 
Irom this spot, until we approached Bethle- 
hem, the country was stony and uncultivated, 
though it hardly deserves the epithet barren; for 
the fields where Ruth, the Moabite, gleaned after 
the reapers of Boaz, might again be rendered 
productive if a proper system of agriculture were 
adopted; but this is only practicable under the 
Within two miles 
Sethlehem, fields are permitted to be waste 
ily rewarded the labors of a nume! 
Now it is use! 
Bedouins, who are 


walls of considerable towns. 
of 
that once am; 


sto till them; the 


ous peasantry 


always ta the vicinity, seize 
the fruit and corn even before they come to ma- 
turity, and the incursion of a singlegnight is often 
sufficient to frustrate the industry oPn whole year. 
Even in broad daylight these barbarians do not 
hesitate to drive their beasts through fields of 
wheat under the and they graze 
their animals upon them without scruple. Under 
such discouragements the people of Bethlehem 
naturally turn their attention to other employ- 


ments than agriculture; 





owner's eye, 


most of them are en 
caged in manufacturing those articles of mer 
‘handise that supply the bazaars and warehouses 
in the holy city; and from the moment our party 
was espied, we were beset by the clamorous im- 
portunities of a multitude of bead-hawkers and 
relic-sellers. In the streets several Bedouin black- 
smiths were at work. The rude and simple char 
icter of their temporary forges attracted our at 
tention. The bellows 
primitive instrument, being nothing more than a 
goat skin bag, such as we read of being used by 
the early Greeks; it was worked by the smith’s 
wife, who pressed the sides together, and then 
lrew them asunder to admit the air. 

The first appearance of Bethlehem very 
striking in whatever direction it is approached; 
and it does not require even the hallowed scenes 
and the associations connected with its history— 
though they certainly give it an additional inter- 
est—to arrest the attention of the traveller, and 
bid him gaze upon the picturesque bill that rises 
in parterres of vineyards, almond groves, and fi 
plantations, watered by gentle rivulets that mur- 
mur through these terraces, and diversified by the 
tower and the wine press. It is a straggling vil- 
lage, with one principal street, and is said to con- 
tain about 3000 inhabitants, most of them Arab 
Christians, and a peculiarly determined race, who 


they employed was a most 


1s 











We 


proceeded to the fortress-like convent, and saw 


give their oppressive rulers no little trouble. 


in its low door a curious evidence of the turbu- 
It is not four feet high, being 
low to prevent the marauding Arabs 
from riding boldly into the house. The monks 
were at prayers when we arrived, and following 
the great church 
down a marble staircase, and along a subterra- 
nean corridor, we stood in the grotto called the 
Chapel of the Nativity. 
grossly in defiance of probability, to be the very 
in 
the wall contains a very handsome white marble 


lence of the Jand. 


made thus 


one of the brothers through 


‘This place is declared, 
stable where the Saviour was born, and a nich 


trough like a sarcophagus, which is shown as the 
very manger in which the infant Jesus was laid. 
We passed the night in the convent, where we 
met with hospitable treatment. I was roused at 
laylight in the morning, by a loud wailing beneath 
the window, which on rising I fi 
the burial ground, where all the women of Beth- 


und overlooked 


lehem seemed to have assembled to call on the 
dead, as is customary among them on certain 
lays after the decease. They had brought flowers 


ind herbs to strew. ‘There would have been 
much interest in a quiet moan; but so dire a yell 
set all sympathy to flight in a moment. 

Bethlehem 
lie in a 
between rocky ridges about an hour and a quar- 


I do not think there is a tree from 


to the Pools of Solomon, which hollow 


ter south of the town: 


but 


all around has the aspect 
the 
the c 


the 

fretted 

hills are marked with long strips of pasture and 
a 

Phis ay 


country continue’ to lebron, on approach- 


of a wilderness; bevond reservoirs 


country becomes wooded, and ive 


rich soil under cultivation pearance of 
the 


vines Increase in number; 


ing which fig trees and 
irom 
they 
ave been growing since the days of Abraham.— 
Ihe Vale of 
Moses found the grapes so heavy that 
it y to 
pole, is about half an hour north of Hebron. 


the last have the appearance of large trees; 


the size of the trunks one may fancy that 


have 
3 sent out by 
to 


Eshcol, where the spr 
carry 
one bunch was necessal suspend it on a 


Pools of Solomon 
worthy of that great king: | 
their 
strong, noble structures, in a land where every 
work of art 
main now almost as perf ct as when they were 
butt: 
engths of 380, 423, and 582 feet: their least 
148, their 90 feet; 
50 feet. "They le one above the other 
mn the side of a hill, and are so constructed that 
the water io 


. ' } 
certain hely 


The celebrated are really 


had formed no con- 


ception of magnificence. These large, 


has been hurried to destruction, re- 


there are three of them, of the respective 


or 
20, 


breadth 250 


39. 


createst depth 


and 
when the upper one has reached a 
ht it flows into the second, and thence 
into the third. Small aque lucts lead frem each 
the 


water to Jerusalem by a very tortuous course, and 


of these cisterns to a main one that conducts 
with considerable rapidity, as we could perceive 
by the open places left in it here and there. From 
the Pools to Jerusalem cannot be much less than 
eighty miles by flight; and when it ts cousidered 
that the aqueduct traverses a series of rocky hills, 
valleys and ravines, ts line may be estimated at 
more than twice that length. 

A little to the east of the Pools, towards the 
region of the Dead Sea, is a very large grotto, 
supported by great pillars of the natural rock, 
perfectly dry, without petrification or stalactites; 
it is a complete labyrinth within, and, as in many 
of the ancient catacombs, a man might easily lose 
himself forever in its windings. It lies in the 
mountainous wilderness of Engaddi, and is sup- 
posed to be the Cave of Adullam, where David 
received the mutinous and discontented spirits of 
his days, and where, when Saul was in pursuit of 
him, he cut off the skirts of his garmeut, and suf- 
fered him to go away unbarmed. 
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one of the oldest cities of Canaan, 


Hebron, 
David's capital before he conquered Jerusaiem, 
is now a small town, containing 700 or 800 Arab 


families. The present inhabitants are the wildest, 
most lawless, and desperate people in the Holy 
Land; and it is a singular fact, that they sustain 
now the same mutinous character with the rebels 
of ancient days who armed with David against 
Saul, and with Absalom against David. ‘The 
place bears no traces of the glory of its Jewish 
king; earthquakes, wars, pestilence and famine 
have passed over it, and a small town of white 
houses, compactly built on the side of the moun- 
tain, a mosque and two minarets, are all that 
mark the ancient capital of Judea. 

‘There is little to detain the traveller at He- 
bron. The great mosque is said to cover the site 
of the cave of Machpelah, nor does there appear 
to be any reason for doubting this tradition. In 
different parts of the inclosure the Mohammedans 
have built tombs for the patriarchs, while their 
actual place of sepulture is held to be in a cavern 
below, which even the faithful are not permitted 
to enter. ‘lhe Muslims of Hebron are exceed- 
ingly bigoted; and when, with a Jewish compa- 
nion, I stopped for a moment to look up at the 
long marble staircase leading to the tomb of 
Abraham, a Turk came out from the bazaars, 
and with furious gesticulations gathered a crowd 
round us; and a Jew and a Christian were driven 
with contempt from tLe sepulchre of the patriarch 
whom they both revered. 


The day was far advanced when I rejoined my 
companions, whom I had left behind in Bethle- 
hem, and it was not till three o’clock that we set 
out for the convent of Sant&Saba. Our road lay 
wN. E.; at first, through the cheerful belt of cult- 
vation round the town, but afterwards, over a wil- 
derness of livid rocks. ‘The sun had gone down, 
and night was coming on apace, while still we 
wandered on over the lonely bills of Judea, with- 
out catching a glimpse of the frie sndly convent.— 
At length we reached the last eminence, behind 
which Suleiman assured us Santa Saba lay in the 
depths of a ravine, and we rested a few minutes 
on the edge of the precipice. I looked down in 
the direction to which the skeikh pointed, and | 
must own that, although [| had had tolerably fair 
practice on the Balkan and Lebanon, I could not 
at first imagine how we were to make good our 
descent into such a seemingly impracticable gulf 
Except in this one direction, the mountain ap- 
peared to decline with a rapid but even slope to 
the Dead Sea; but here it at once plunged head- 
long down beneath our feet into an unfathomable 
sea of darkness. There, however, lay our way, 
and we began to grope along it. 

Step by step we toiled for half an hour down a 
zig-zag ladder of rock, and then, even this sem- 
blance of a path ceasing altogether, I dismounted 
to lead my horse along the rugged slippery bed 
of a small thread of water, the deeper darkness, 
and the small fringe of vegetation on their verge, 
alone enabling me to distinguish the precipices 
about me from the rocks on which I stood. | 
was in advance of my companions; only one Be- 
douin was near me, likewise leading his horse, 
groping his way with his long lance, and uttering 
many a Mashaliah, especially when the steel point 
struck fire from the Suddenly I was 
obliged to halt, for my horse, which followed 
close behind me, looking now and then over my 
shoulder, all at once stopped short, and resisted 
all my efforts to bring him forward. Holding fast 
by my sword, which I stuck between the stones, 
I felt all round me, and soon found we had missed 
our way, for the rill that had hitherto accompanied 
us fell over the cliff hardly three feet from where 
I stood. I called to the Bedouin, who instantly 
came up; but at first he let his hands drop power- 


stones, 
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‘better adapted 


less by his side, like a man utterly at his wit’s end. 
What was to be Turn back and begin 
again, probably to miss our way once more? | 
had very nearly made up my mind to roll myself 
up in my cloak and lie down where I was till 
morning, when the Bedouin, after creeping about 
for a while on his belly, and peering round him 
in every direction, gave a lusty hurried 
back to me, seized my hand, and made signs to 
me to stoop and look downwards. | did so, and 
saw a large dark mass in faint relief against the 
night sky, and which [ soon discovered was a 
tower. The Bedouin now turned back up the 
bed of the rill and struck into a small side path 
which we had overlooked in the darkness. A 
few minutes more and we stood by the tower, 
which was an appendage of the oe the main 
building was still considerably below us, but the 
way to it was easy, and all danger was now over. 
Presently we heard bells pealing; lights began to 
flit about, first one, then a second, third, and at 
last a whole galaxy; tall figures clad in black, and 
each with candle in its hand, emerged like 
phantoms from the abyss, and a few minutes 
we were welcomed by the brethren, and led by 
them down a flight of 400 steps into the convent, 
where we soon indemnified ourselves for the dis- 
comforts of our ride, in the enjoyment of the 
good things provided for us by our kind enter- 
tainers. 


done ? 


shout, 


a 


Few situations on the surface 
to the tastes of 
insure more complete seclusion from the world, 
than the convent of Santa Saba. ‘The dominion 
of sterility and desolation is here complete and 
undisputed. Besides this general recommenda- 
tion, the structure of the rock which forms the 
steep banks, or rather walls, of Kedron afforded 
peculiar facilities for the formation of cells for the 
residence of vast number of hermits. ‘The 
channel is here 300 feet or more in depth. It 
may be 60 feet wide at the bottom by 150 at top, 
the sides being perpendicular, but broken by a 
number of offsets, and forming a succession of 
steps, of vari@us but inconsiderable width, ascend- 
ing from the bottom quite to the top of the chasm. 
These towering cliffs are perforated in every di- 
rection with a multitude of cavities formed by the 
displacement of some of the strata, which are as 
regular and distinct as the layers of stone in a pile 
of masonry. Nearly or quite all the apartments 
within the monastery are formed of these natural 
cavities, that immense structure which stretches 
from the top of the bank to the very bottom of the 
deep abyss, being only a vast front, including a 
multitude of cells, with staircases, corridors, and 
covered ways, &c. I must not forget to mention 
a large palm tree growing ina wall on one of the 
terraces, and which was planted, as they say, by 
Santa Saba himself in the fourth century; I am 
sure that every traveller will notice it as I did; 
one must be surrounded on all sides by such ap- 
palling sterility as here prevails in order to feel 
the full value of a tuft of verdure. 

The chapel, like all other Greek chapels, was 
full of gaudy and ridiculous ornaments and paint- 
ings. 

In another chapel, dedicated to John, of Da- 
mascus, behind an iron grating in a grotto of the 


of the globe are 
an anchorite, or 


a 


rock, was a most extraordinary assemblage of 


human bones, the remains, as the monks assert, 
of 14,000 martyrs, who were slaughtered in the 
valley. 

The principal, who was polite in his attentions, 
conducted us to the cell which formed the germ 
of this immense establishment, and in which its 
founder, Santa Saba. spent many years of his lile. 


It was remarkable above the rest for nothing but! 


its greater rudeness and more neglected state, and| 
for the interesting tradition belonging to it, which 


chants’ Hotel,) would respectfully call the 
friends and the public to his fresh and general assortment 
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the venerable monk related to us with the air of a 
man who fully believed what he spoke, and who 
expected to be believed. ‘I'his cave was original- 
ly a lion’s den, and was in the actual occupancy 
of the monarch of the wilderness when Saba first 
visited this sequestered spot with the pious design 
of founding a religious house. He was in a mo- 
ment satisfied with its admirable adaptation to his 
purpose, when he walked into the den of the lion 
and told him that one of them must forthwith 
evacuate the premises. ‘The magnanimous beast 
quietly and courteously retired, and left his noble 
lair to its higher destination. 

From the convent of Mar Saba to the Dead 
Sea isa journey of six hours, over and between 
endless mountainous undulations of singularly wild 
and desolate appearance. After about two hours 
we commanded, from an elevated spot, a very in- 
teresting view of parts of the Dead Sea, with the 
rose-tinted mountains of Moab in the east, show- 
ing the mouth of the river Jordan where it emp- 
ties itself into that awful reservoir. ‘Though we 
were then at least four hours distant from the 
Dead Sea, yet such was the extreme clearness of 
the atmosphere, it seemed as if by descending 
another valley, and topping another-hill, we could 
step down upon its shores. Its waters were of 
deep purple, and their surface appeared as smooth 
as glass; while immediately above there hung a 
shadowy mist, which gave me the idea of sulpbure- 
ous exhalation. It was a lovely picture to gaze 
upon; but how awful in the associations conneet- 
ed with it! One could but look upward to the 
placid and clear sky, and think of the dread mo- 
ment when “the Lord rained upon Sodom and 
Gomorrah brimstone and fire, from the Lord out 
of heaven.”” Perhaps it was upon a firmament 
as lovely and glowing as that on which we gazed, 
that the dark clouds of God's fearful indignation 











gathered. The divine indignation has subsided: 
the liquid monument of it remains.— Kelly's Sylia. » 
JOHNS & PAYNE, 
North-East corner of Fourth and Arch Streets, 
AVE now on hand a choice lot of FRENCH MERI. 
| NOES, comprising 
Mode colors, of beautiful shades, 
Dark Mulberry and Cloth Blue, 
Invisible Greens and Olives, 
Jet and Blue Blacks, 
Mazarine Blue, Cherry and Scarlet. 

ALSO, Medium and Plain Style Cashmeres and Mous.. 
Alpacas, Paramettas, &c.; Very ‘Shear Book Muslins and 
Handkerchiefs; Cap Crape and Cray e Lisse; Silk Thule (a 
substitute for Gauze); Plain Shawls in great \ riety; Plain 
Prints, 124 cents; and a good assortment of Handkerchiefs, 
Gloves, &c., &c., llmo. 7—tf. 32. 

DAGUERREOTYPE., 
Daguerreotype. Prices 


TINHE Arch Street Gallery of the 

| from $1,50 to $5. The most perfect Instrument that 
procured, is here made use of. Students of this fas- 
cinating Art furnished with Apparatus and Instruction. 


can be 








No. 54 Arch Street, Philada. 
5mo, 23—tf.8 R. DOUGLASS 
CHOICE FAMILY FLOUR. 
TTSHE Subscriber 1 respect! ully informs his friends and the 
public that he has opened a Flour and Feed Store, at 


No. 35 North Fifth, near Arch Street, where he ende avors 
to keep a supply of the most approved brands of Extra and 
Superfine F amily Flour, Rye, Buckwheat, Indian, Oat, and 
Unbolted Wheat Meal, fresh from the Mills. Also, Corn, 
Oats, Shorts, Dried Fruit, &e. CALEB CLOTHIER. 

N. B. Articles purchased at this Store delivered free of 
charge, in any part of the city or districts. 4mo. 4—tf.l 


HAT MANU FACTO RY. 
aoa KIMBER, Jr. HAT & CAP MANUFAC. 


1, TURER, No. 34 N. Fourth street, (under*the Mer- 


attention of his 


of Hats and Caps, finished and trimmed in the neatest 
manner, and latest style. The quality, color, shape and 
general taste, will be found quite equal to any other in the 
city, at the lowest prices, ranging from $1,50 to $4,50. 

E. K. has for many years paid particular attention to the 
manufacture of PLAIN HA’ rs , and feels confident that his 
experience in this branch of business will enable hima to 
give his friends every satisfaction. 4mo. 4—tfil 


